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When Elinor's false situation as the beloved but not the betrothed
of Edward, and the bleeding heart that she has been nursing
through all Marianne's woes, may no longer be hid, Jane Austen
can hardly bring herself to write more than a line or two of
dialogue:
" Four months! Have you known of this for four months? "
Elinor confirmed it. " What! while attending me in all my
misery, has this been on your heart? and I have reproached you
for being happy! " *
And then she falls back on cold prose.
The weakest joint in the structure of Sense and Sensibility is Defects of
the forced solution of Edward's dilemmas it assuredly does
cause the surprise which gradually changes to conviction, the
regular test of originality. Edward has the satisfaction of being
deprived of Lucy, the millstone round his neck, by that man of
straw his brother Robert; she contrives to let him cut Edward
out. Edward is accordingly free to marry Elinor. Elinor hears
with resignation that Lucy is now Mrs Ferrars, and then with
stupefaction that she is Mrs Robert Ferrars, not Edward's wife at
all. The world goes upside down for her when she realizes that
Edward is not lost to her for ever. Not a hint has been dropped
to prepare either the reader or the lovers for such a contingency.
The retrospective explanation is lame and impotent. It is all
more arbitrary even than the surprising conduct of Willoughby
and the secret history of that gentleman which comes out also
after the fact. Otherwise, the story ends in a manner characteristic
of Jane Austen. Not for her the conventional winding up with
rewards strictly graduated according to deserts. She ignores the
money prizes, which in this case go to the vicious Lucy and
Robert, Edward not even regaining the rights of the eldest son,
and the usurpers continuing to be the favourites of Mrs Ferrars.
Warm family affection, tenderness and perfect agreement between
husband and wife, and the sense of having preserved one's soul
inviolate, are an infinitely more desirable quittance. Marianne
shares in this, for there was nothing ignoble in her romantic
excesses. As to poetic justice, all that Jane ever insists upon is
1 Chap, xxxvii.